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Editorial: 


WE GO, BUT TOO SLOWLY 


The brewing of beer has advanced to a point where the customer 
may rely upon the brand he chooses—the quality and taste he 
expects will be forthcoming. But this has not always been the 
case. Back through the centuries the European brewmasters, who 
looked upon their work as a fine art, who took infinite care and 
pride, had their troubles. In spite of their best efforts their product 
many times became “rotten” and had a potent stench. ... Then 
came the discovery of bacteria and pasteurization by Louis Pas- 
teur. The missing variable which had previously run wild and 
without control had been found. 

In spite of the length and nobility of our tradition, and the 
tremendous efforts of the Madison Avenue boys, our efforts at 
communication are in a stage of development similar to that of 
the brewmasters. We are far from being able to rely upon our 
product. The unexpected comes from our efforts far too often. 
The results of our best training frequently come out opposite to 
the formula, or only partial results are obtained. The same mes- 
sage may obtain some fair results for a while only. Sometimes we 
are shocked at the effects obtained by a hill-billy, a charlatan, or 
a demagogue; sometimes the rules we teach work; too many times 
the winner breaks all the formulas. 

The National Society for the Study of Communication is the 
only group of scholars which has a systematic program geared to 
locate the hidden variables in communication processes and to 
ascertain and test methods for bringing the foul-ups and stenches 
under control in interpersonal and organizational communication. 
While this organization is made up primarily of teachers and 
practitioners, we have from the beginning aimed to be inter- 
disciplinary in membership and in the research which we should 

(Continued on page 191) 
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COMMUNICATION IN THE TEACHING-LEARNING 
EXPERIENCE 


Bess SONDEL*® 


Because communication deals with reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening—and thinking—it is central to the teaching-learning 
experience. I address myself to this subject with a full awareness 
that the opinions I express are supported by relatively soft evi- 
dence. I speak primarily from generalizations derived from more 
than two decades of direct participation in and observation of 
the teaching-learning situation. These generalizations appear to be 
corroborated by theories of communication formulated by C. K. 
Ogden and I. A. Richards, Alfred Korzybski, and, notably, Charles 
Morris. They seem, moreover, to be congenial with basic assump- 
tions of the biological and the physical sciences. 


Wuen Do WE LEARN? 


Learning, as I understand it, is a risk-taking behavioral situa- 
tion that takes the individual beyond what he is toward what he 
hopes to be. 

This conception of learning makes certain presuppositions: 

(1) The human being is self-propelled in sufficient measure 
to make goal-seeking behavior a matter of conscious choice. 

(2) The “pull” of the future is, therefore, at least as important 
as the “push” of the past. 

(3) The personality is in transit—and in transition—toward the 
never attained objective of self-actualization. 


Bur How Do WE LEARN? 


There is some agreement concerning the nature of man; there 
is more agreement concerning the ends to be achieved by learning; 
but there is little explicit consideration of the means by which 





* Dr. Sondel is Professorial Lecturer in Communication and was (1957-59) 
consultant in communication to the faculty of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, The University of Chicago. For a detailed account of the ideas 
expressed in this article, see Dr. Sondel’s latest work, The Humanity of Words, 
A Primer of Semantics (Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 1958). In a dif- 
ferent form this article appeared in The Journal of the National Association 
of Women Deans and Counselors, January, 1959. 
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these ends are to be achieved. The purpose of this paper is to 
consider the means of learning from the perspective of com- 
munication theory. 


Teaching-Learning a field experience 


Because the field conception of personality is basic to every- 
thing that follows, I quote briefly from Gardner Murphy’s Per- 
sonality, A Biosocial Approach to Origins and Structure: 

. . . the time dimension is as essential to biology as it is to physics . . . 
world and self flow into one another. The boundary is often vague or non- 
existent, but the flow is always directed to some extent by the relations 
between outer and inner structures. 

No single word is likely to serve perfectly for this conception. The word 
“field” will perhaps serve if we expressly state that it is used as it is in 
physics; an electromagnetic field, for example, permits no strict demarcation 
of a boundary and may change continually as a result of varying currents.* 


The self is organized; the environment is organized; and the 
relationship between the self and the environment is organized. 
There is, as Murphy puts it, “cross organization” between the 
two poles.? In what is probably the most inclusive exposition and 
critique of field theory, Floyd H. Allport makes this relevant 
statement: 

Each part of the field is conceived, in accordance with general field-logic, 
as in communication with every other part; and any change in one of the 


forces will produce a change throughout the whole field.* 

The position that I shall take in this article is that the teacher 
is also a learner and that the student is a collaborator and a path- 
finder on his own. 


Behavior as structured change 


Look, for a moment, at the position of either the teacher or the 
student (it makes no difference). Here we have a purposive 
human being at a moment in time. His past experience constitutes 
his resources (conscious and unconscious). Purposive activity 
looks to a preconceived goal, and accomplishment involves both 
thinking and doing. This is conscious activity. The purposive 
human being finds himself in the present—not in the past—and 
propelled toward the future. Here in the present the structured 





1 (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947), p. 5. 

2 Ibid., p. 8. 

3 Theories of Perception and the Concept of Structure (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1955), p. 152. 
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reservoir of memories and habits, to use Dewey's term,‘ is only a 
springboard to the new. Systematized resources must be used 
to ‘Bentertain’®—to penetrate, to pierce, to make an entrance 
into—the as yet unlived; the anticipated, to be sure, but the not 
altogether predictable future. This purposive progress toward 
the future calls for cross organization between self and environ- 
ment that is stabilized by the desired goal. Such behavior calls 
for the re-formation of old patterns of experience and perhaps 
even for discontinuous “jump-like” changes in the history of a 
human life.> As Alfred North Whitehead puts it, “The initial 
phase of each fresh occasion represents the issue of a struggle with 
the past for objective existence beyond itself.* 

How do we surpass our/selves? How do we remake our/selves? 
How do we move from one structured situation as a whole to 
another in preferred design? What are the means? How, in short, 
do we learn? The psychologist Gordon W. Allport makes this 
statement: “Now whatever else learning may be it is clearly a 
disposition to form structures.”* And, again, we ask, But how? 
Norbert Wiener explicates the concept that is basic to the method 
here presented in his Human Use of Human Beings: 


One of the most interesting aspects of the world is that it can be considered 
to be made up of patterns. A pattern is essentially an arrangement. It is 
characterized by the order of the elements of which it is made, rather than 
by the intrinsic nature of these elements. Two patterns are identical if their 
relational structure can be put into a one-to-one correspondence, so that to 
each term of the one there corresponds a term of the other; and that to each 
relation of order between several terms of one, there corresponds a similar 
relation of order between corresponding terms of the other.*® 


Recall now that Ogden and Richards state in their Meaning of 
Meaning that when a reference (symbolized thought) “hangs 
together” in precisely the way an external linkage hangs together, 
we have a true reference and a logical reference.® The symbolic 





* John Dewey, Logic, The Theory of Inquiry (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1948), pp. 12, 143, 165, 224, 245, 251, 472. 

5 Erwin Schrédinger, What is Life? (Cambridge: University Press, 1955), 
pp. 32-34. (The physicist Schrédinger uses this term to refer to hereditary 
mutations. I use this apt phrase because it has been lifted by social scientists 
from the physical context and applied to creative behavioral situations. ) 

6 Adventures of Ideas (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933), p. 256. 

7 Becoming: Basic Considerations for a Psychology of Personality (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1955), p. 27. 

8 (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1950), p. 3. 

® (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1938), pp. 68 ff. 
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pattern and the actual pattern (the referent) must be congruent. 
To put this into the language of Korzybski, the “map” accurately 
represents the “territory” when the verbal pattern is a linguistic 
model of an actual pattern. Korzybski makes this highly important 
but frequently overlooked statement: “. . . two relations of similar 
structure have all their logical characteristics in common.”!” Here, 
again, we have insistence on verbal patterns that are similar in 
structure to actual patterns. 

Apply this now to the communication process. In order to report 
accurately, the communicator makes a verbal pattern that desig- 
nates an actual pattern. In order to accomplish a predetermined 
goal, the communicator makes a verbal pattern that anticipates 
a “real” pattern—actual, possible, or even plausible. This brings 
us to the pivotal question: How do we make verbal patterns? 
What are the semantic devices? If learning is, indeed, as Gordon 
W. Allport states, “a disposition to form structures,” this basic 
question must be entertained. As font, we turn to the analytical 
semiotic of Charles Morris’s Signs, Language and Behavior. 


Communication as structured change 


Morris differentiates between uses and modes of language. Uses 
refers to the intention of the communicator; modes, to the kind 
of symbols appropriate to the achievement of a given purpose. 
Morris explicates four uses of language and four corresponding 
modes, all of which have relevance to the making of verbal 
patterns, but the systemic use in the formative mode has specific 
reference to the “disposition to form structures.” Morris is clear 
about this. “The systemic use of signs,” he states, “is the use of 
signs to systematize (organize) behavior which other signs tend 
to provoke.” And the appropriate mode is the formator whose 
function it is “to relate statements” systematically.‘ Let's pause 
over this. 

The function of the formator is, as the words suggests, to es- 
tablish form. The word form means just what you think it means. 
We recognize a church, a barn, a school, a tree, a child—an idea— 





10 Science and Sanity: An Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems and 
General Semantics (Lakeville, Conn.: International Non-Aristotelian Library 
Publishing Co., 1958), p. 60. See also, pp. 58-59. 

11 (New York: George Braziller, Inc., 1955), pp. 104-105. 
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by its form. Form is a common word for structure, and it is, as 
I use the term, synonymous with the word pattern. I like the 
word pattern because it suggests parts that must be put together 
in invariable order to make something whole. Anyone whose pur- 
pose it is to make a pair of pants must be careful about how the 
parts are put together. Randora connections would be disastrous. 
Just so, a person learns how to make a pair of pants when he 
becomes properly informed concerning the component parts and 
their relationships. Just so, a person learns something about any- 
thing insofar as he perceives (a) its component parts and (b) the 
nature of the relationship between the component parts. His 
knowledge is expanded as he comprehends larger wholes—more 
inclusive wholes—and as he learns the relationships between any 
one thing and other things. A discrete word is as meaningless as 
an isolated datum. We must learn to make verbal patterns. 


How To Make A VERBAL PATTERN 


A verbal pattern, like any other pattern, is made up of com- 
ponent elements. To refer to Wiener’s definition, a pattern is 
“characterized by the order of the elements . . . rather than by the 
intrinsic nature of these elements.” We are concerned, therefore, 
(a) with component elements and (b) with the relationship be- 
tween those component elements. 


The component elements of the verbal pattern 


The component elements of a verbal pattern are the formators. 

A formator, as I use the term, is a general word that prescribes 
and delimits scope. Every word is, in a sense, a general term. 
Every word is a class word. This we know. The word child makes 
a place for child,, childs, . . . child,. The word run makes a place 
for every specific running. The important thing to remember is 
that formators have a relatively high degree of generality—some 
higher, some lower. The formators reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening are less general than the formator communica- 
tion. Communication is a formator that is broad enough to make 
a place for both nonverbal and verbal communication (reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening). But note, also, that the same 
formator may be used on various levels of abstraction ( generality ) 
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with each level different in scope. The formator reading may be 
used to include only Johnny’s reading; it may be used to include 
reading in the elementary schools; it may be used to include adult 
reading, etc. To say this differently, most formators have multi- 
dimensional order. It is important, therefore, in speaking and 
writing, to define the scope of the formators and to qualify them, 
if necessary. What is the lesson about? The lesson is about the 
Nebular and the Planetesimal theories of the origin of the solar 
system. To say that the lesson is about theories of the origin of 
the solar system would be too broad. There are other theories. 
When the formator is too broad, the responses are likely to be 
diffuse and blurred, if not incorrect. 

Primary formators are used, frequently, as titles of expository 
works. Such a title as H. H. Newman’s Evolution, Genetics and 
Eugenics, for example, not only prescribes and delimits scope but 
also establishes the order of the three parts of the book. Such a 
title is more than a literary title. It is the author's working-title. 
It blocks out his task and informs the reader of the content. On 
examination of the book, the reader finds that chapter headings 
make use of secondary (subsidiary ) formators; parts of the chap- 
ter, of tertiary formators. The Table of Contents sets up a 
hierarchy of essentiality and provides criteria for relevance and 
degrees of relevance as well. Morris’s Signs, Language and Be- 
havior is another such title. Here, again, the primary formators 
delineate scope and establish order. 

What does Wiener mean when he says that the pattern is 
“characterized by the order of the elements . . . rather than by 
the intrinsic nature of these elements?” Simply this: The function 
of the elements is to establish order. Nothing more.'? In the case 
of the verbal pattern, the intrinsic nature of the formators—the 
many details that are relevant to the formators—must be found 
in the book. 





12 Here I cannot forego the parenthetical question: Isn’t this a possible link 
with information theory that deals only with “basic relationships which hold 
in general?” See Claude Shannon and Warren Weaver, The Mathematical 
Theory of Communication (Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1949), 
p. 115. In Weaver's “Some Recent Contributions,” ibid., p. 117, he makes 
this statement: “One has the vague feeling that information and meaning may 
prove to be something like a pair of canonically conjugate variables in 
quantum theory, they being subject to some joint restriction that condemns a 
person to the sacrifice of the one as he insists upon having much of the other.” 
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The arrangement of formators in the verbal pattern 


Recall again Wiener’s statement: “Two patterns are identical 
if their relational structure can be put into a one-to-one corre- 
spondence ....” It is man’s forever unfinished task to make verbal 
patterns whose relational structure can be put into a one-to-one 
correspondence with actual patterns in the world of people and 
things, and, indeed, in the universe. We make, moreover, verbal 
patterns that anticipate actual patterns; and we have, in the arts 
and sciences, verbal arrangements that capture and transmit man’s 
hopes and dreams and visions. 

The formators make a verbal pattern only when they are con- 
nected by a principle of organization. Remember, now, that it 
is the relationship between the formators—and not the intrinsic 
nature of the formators—that characterizes the verbal pattern. 

Here are some of the molds into which formators are likely 
to fall: 

We may find time arrangements of formators, as in Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address: 

Past: “Four score and seven years ago... .” 


Present: “We have come here to dedicate . . .” 
Future: “. . . that this nation . . . shall not perish from the earth.” 


The industrial engineer may find space arrangements of formators 
useful to explicate economy of time and motion. Space patterns 
may be equally important to a political, economic, or racial 
problem. We may find cause-to-effect arrangements of formators 
which, to use the phrase of Ogden and Richards, hang together 
in precisely the way controlled data and operations can be shown 
to hang together. In the absence of such control, social scientists 
make use of imputed cause-to-effect relationships as a basis for 
corrective operations. We often use a means-to-end arrangement 
of formators to present a plan that looks to the future. There are, 
of course, many other arrangements into which formators may 
fall.* There are as many verbal patterns as there are other 
patterns—actual or imaginable. Finally, the analogical and the 
sectional arrangements of formators should be mentioned; the 
first, important in comparisons and as a means of the extension 





13 Sondel, The Humanity of Words, A Primer of Sematics, pp. 151-157, 167, 
189-190, 192, 207; Sondel, Communication: A Field Theory (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, Syllabus Division, 1958), pp. 105-108, 375-383, 
388-395. 
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of knowledge; the second, important in the representation of 
categories that are relatively independent of each other but which 
belong in the same frame of reference. Newman's Evolution, 
Genetics and Eugenics is an excellent example of the use of the 
sectional pattern. 

The briefest and yet the most inclusive answer to the questions 
What is the book about? What is the lesson about? What did he 
talk about? What are you talking about? is the verbal pattern. 


Take Ir Easy! 


We all make verbal patterns—when we make sense. Very young 
children make them.'* High school students make them.’® People 
who have never heard the word semantics, and probably never 
will, make them.’* Businessmen make them, rarely knowing how 
or why.’7 We all make them when we make sense—whether we 
do so unconsciously or consciously. A researcher in the Counseling 
Center of The University of Chicago set up a “construct”—a 
“speculative model,” it might be called—which he used as the 
basis for investigative operations. When I commented on the 
neatness of design of his analogical verbal pattern, his reply was 
that he had not thought of it in that way, but that to think of it 
in that way was highly illuminating and suggestive.** And this 
is the consensus. When we make verbal patterns consciously, we 
can evaluate the quality of our thinking and that of others more 
properly than we can when we are unaware of the process. 

Conscious attention to the verbal pattern makes the organization 
of material a necessity. Remembering is not a special feat but is 
coincident with understanding. To make a verbal pattern is to 
organize thinking, and the habit of making verbal patterns is to 
organize the reservoir of experience—i.e., the structure of the self. 





14 For examples, see Sondel, The Humanity of Words, pp. 189-190, 193- 
194. 

15 For examples, see Sondel, Speak Up! A New Approach to Communica- 
tion (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1952), pp. 7-55. 

16 For examples, see Sondel, Experiment in the Teaching of Communication 
to the Students of the Labor Education Division (Chicago: Roosevelt Uni- 
versity, 1953). 

17 For examples, see Sondel, Experiment in the Teaching of Communication 
to Senior, Junior, and Potential Executives (Chicago: Industrial Relations 
Center, The University of Chicago, 1953). 

18 Sondel, The Humanity of Words, pp. 196-197. 
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Wauart Is Turxinc? 


Of thinking, Albert Einstein wrote in his “Autobiographical 
Notes”: 

What, precisely, is “thinking”? When at the reception of sense-impressions, 
memory pictures emerge, this is not yet “thinking.” And when such pictures 
form series, each member of which calls for another, this too is not yet “think- 
ing.” When, however, a certain picture turns up in many series, then— 
precisely through such return—it becomes an ordering element for such 
series, in that it connects series which in themselves are unconnected. Such 
an element becomes an instrument, a concept. I think that the transition from 
free association or “dreaming” to thinking is characterized by the more or 
less dominating role which the “concept” plays in it.?® 

When an element becomes an instrument for order, we have a 
concept. When an element connects things which are not other- 
wise connected, we have a concept. When an element relates 
things which are not otherwise related, we have a concept. If 
this, indeed, characterizes thinking, the verbal pattern is indis- 
pensable to the teaching-learning experience. 

The groundwork is laid in semantic theory. Ogden and Richards 
insist upon “uniting relations” in psychological as well as physical 
contexts.” As for Korzybski, here are his words: 

. . . the only possible link between the objective world and the linguistic 
world is found in structure, and structure alone. The only usefulness of a 
map or a language depends on the similarity of structure between the empirical 
world and the map-languages.”4 


It remained, however, for Charles Morris to provide the semantic 
apparatus by which to analyze and to evaluate the structure of 
our thinking. 

It seems apparent that we must learn to make and to use verbal 
patterns in the teaching-learning experience. 


Tse MECHANICS OF THE TEACHING-LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


If we confine our attention now to the teaching-learning cyclic 
experience that involves at least two persons in face-to-face con- 
tact, our first assumption must be that this dynamic trans/action 
requires both stability and flexibility. Two semantic devices— 
feedforward and feedback—make this possible. 


19 Albert Einstein: Philosopher-Scientist, trans. and ed., Paul Arthur 
Schilpp, The Library of Living Philosophers, VII (New York: Tudor Pub- 


lishing Company, 1951), p. 7. 
20 Op. cit., pp. 52-59, 62-63, 68-69, 105, App. B. 
21 Op. cit., p. 61. 
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Feedforward 


The term feedforward, which I. A. Richards introduced in 
“Communication Between Men: Meaning and Language,” has, 
for me, positive adumbrations. Feedforward, as I use the term, is 
perhaps the one semantic device that can stabilize the cyclic 
teaching-learning experience. 

A verbal pattern has the capacity to feed/forward. Since the 
verbal pattern is made up of parts that hang together according 
to some principle of organization, it paves the way for what is 
to follow. A time pattern that says, “First this, and then that,” 
alerts the recipient to the question, “And then what?” The pat- 
tern is both cohesive and progressive. It hangs together but it 
moves! A discussion that is concerned with a problem alerts the 
recipient to the question, “Why? What causes give rise to this 
(understandable) effect?” Means lead us to ends; ends, to possible 
means. What I am saying is this: 

Feed part of a verbal pattern forward and the whole pattern is 
likely to be anticipated.** 

The verbal pattern is the one stable aspect of an otherwise fluid 
and unique experience. Feedforward establishes direction not 
only for the purposive individual but in the field situation-as-a- 
whole. 


Feedback 
The term feedback has been defined in contexts ranging from 





22 Cybernetics, Transactions of the Eighth Conference, March 15-16, 1951, 
ed. Heinz on Foerster (New York: Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, 1952), pp. 
45-91. 

23 And, again, I am tempted to call your attention, parenthetically, to a 
statement by Warren Weaver: “A system which produces a sequence of 
symbols . . . according to certain probabilities is called a stochastic process 
and a special case of a stochastic process in which the probabilities depend 
on the previous events, is called a Markoff process or a Markoff chain. 
(Op. cit., p. 102. One of the most heartening straws in the wind comes from 
the physicist Donald M. MacKay, King’s College, University of London, in 
his “Operational Aspects of some Fundamental Concepts of Human Com- 
munication,” Synthese, Vol. IX, Issue 3, Nos. 3-5 (Netherlands: F. G. 
Kroonder Bussum, n.d.), p. 187. MacKay describes the “reaction-pattern” 
as “a specification of a stochastic rather than a deterministic process.” 
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homeostasis to automation.** In the context of the communication 
process, here is my definition: 

When the communicator uses the consequences of his own activities as new 
information by which to correct his future output (with respect to his goal), 
this is the exercise of feedback.” 


Operation feedback is possible in the communication process 
only when the situation-as-a-whole is stabilized by the verbal 
pattern. When this is so, an instructor can entertain the unpre- 
dictables. It is the uncertainties in the trans/action that provide 
new information.** The instructor initiates, perceives, and re- 
makes. The student, too, gives, perceives, and remakes. The cyclic 
process is, at its best, corrective at both ends. Both teacher and stu- 
dent are aspects of the field. When there is change in any one 
aspect of the field, there is change in every aspect of the field.** 
Operation feedback is a means by which to control change in the 
interest of purpose. Perception, we know, is a structured event 
that affects the pattern of the whole self.28 We have in the cyclic 
teaching-learning experience an opportunity for cross organization 
—for trans/formation—which may result in more knowing for 
all concerned. 

I submit that two semantic devices—feedforward and feed- 
back—permit of control through stability and flexibility in the 
teaching-learning experience. 

Teaching-learuing takes place both inside and outside class- 
rooms. It takes place in the home, in the clubroom, in the office; 
in conversation, in conference, on platforms; in the analysis of 
problems and in the decision-making process. It is a purposive 
and creative aspect of life—and without ending. 





24 Norbert Wiener, Cybernetics, or Control and Communication in The 
Animal and The Machine (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1948); 
Allport, op. cit.; MacKay, op. cit.; etc., etc. 

25Some authors differentiate between positive and negative feedback. 
Positive feedback maintains the current (satisfactory) state; negative feed- 
back is defined as “activity under the correction of evaluatory signals.” See 
MacKay, op. cit., p. 191. 

26 Another link with information theory? See Weaver, op. cit., p. 116. 

27 Allport, op. cit., p. 152; etc., etc. 

28 Ibid., pp. 634-643, 645-657, 657-661, 663-665; Max Wertheimer, Pro- 
ductive Thinking (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959), pp. 39-42, 234-259; 
MacKay, op. cit., pp. 186, 192. 











THE ORGANIZATION AND ITS COMMUNICATION 
PROBLEMS 


Jay M. Jacxson® 


Business executives, I am told, are very similar to other people: 
they have communication problems, too. They are concerned, of 
course, about better understanding among all persons. They are 
interested in overcoming barriers to communication between mem- 
bers of the public and their own particular industry. They are 
especially concerned, or should be, about problems of communica- 
tion within an organization, since business administration by its 
very nature is a collective enterprise, and people in this profession 
must spend their days in organized groups, or organizations. 

First, I want to discuss some characteristics of all organizations 
that create communication problems. Second, I shall present some 
conclusions based on recent research findings regarding the forces 
which determine the flow of communication in an organization. 
Next I shall consider the consequences of communication in a 
number of conditions that often exist within an organization. 
Finally, I shall attempt to indicate that what we call problems of 
communication are often merely symptomatic of other difficulties 
between people. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ORGANIZATIONS 

What is it about organizations that seems to make communica- 
tion especially difficult? An organization may be considered a 
system of overlapping and interdependent groups. These groups 
can be departments located on the same floor of a building, or 
they can be divisions scattered over the face of the earth. Other 
things being equal, people will communicate most frequently to 
those geographically closest to them, even within a relatively small 


organization. \ Spatial distance itself can thus be a barrier to / 


communication. 


* Dr. Jackson is Professor of Psychology and Director of the Graduate 
Training Program in Social Psychology at The University of Kansas. He was 
formerly Assistant Program Director at the University of Michigan’s Institute 
for Social Research. This article was originally presented as an address to 
the Society of Public Health Educators at their Seventh Annual Meeting, 
Atlantic City, N.J., in 1956. The original place of publication was the Society 
of Public Health Educators, Inc., Monograph No. 1, 1957. It is reprinted here 
with editorial changes from Advanced Management, February, 1959. We 
gratefully acknowledge permission. 
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Each one of the subgroups within an organization demands 
allegiance from its members. It has its own immediate goals and 
means for achieving them. It distributes tangible or intangible 
rewards to members of the group, based on their contribution to 
these. objectives. When any particular communication is sent to 
a number of subgroups in an organization, each group may extract 
a different meaning from the message, depending upon its signifi- 
cance for the things the group values and is striving to accomplish. 

The groups in an organization often represent different subcul- 
tures—as different, for example, as those inhabited by engineers, 
accountants, and salesmen. Each occupational or professional 
group has its own value system and idealized image, based on 
its traditions. These are guarded jealously, since to a considerable 
degree they give the members of that group their feelings of 
identity. Other groups in an organization, based on experience, 
age, sex, and marital status, have to varying degrees similar tend- 
encies. Each develops along with its peculiar value system a 
somewhat specialized system of meanings. What is required to 
communicate effectively to members of different groups is a sys- 
tem of simultaneous translation like that employed by the United 


—_— 


Nations. This simultaneous translation must be taking place both / 


within the sender and the receivers of a communication. 

It is also characteristic of organizations that persons are struc- 
tured into different systems of relationships. A work structure 
exists: certain persons are expected to perform certain tasks to- 
gether with other persons. An authority structure exists: some 
people have responsibility for directing the activities of others. 
The status structure determines which persons have what rights 
and privileges. The prestige structure permits certain persons to 
expect deferential behavior from others. The friendship structure 
is based on feelings of interpersonal trust. 

These systems of relationships overlap but are not identical. 
Each has an important effect upon communication in an organiza- 
tion, for each influences the expectations people have regarding 
who should communicate to whom about what in what manner. 
Now, how often do people openly and freely discuss these matters 
and come to agreement? Since these areas involve ranking of 
persons and invidious distinctions, they are commonly avoided. 


/ 


Yet disagreements and distorted perceptions about questions of ) 
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relationship in an organization are the source of many communi- 
cation difficulties. 

What intensifies these communication problems is the fact that 
relationships among persons in an organization are in a continual 
state of flux. Personnel losses, transfers, promotions, and replace- 
ments are occurring. Decisions about new policies and procedures 
are being made, and these often modify relationships. Some 
people are informed about changed relationships before others; 
some are not informed at all. Although it is common practice to 
communicate decisions to all the persons who are affected by 
them, the problem is often to determine who are the relevant 
persons. Unless we are extremely sensitive to the social structure 
of our organization, it is likely that we shall restrict communication 
too narrowly. The restrictive communication of decisions about 
change, however, can be extremely disruptive to any consensus 
people have about their relationships to one another, and thus 
can create for them problems of communication. 


Tue FLow or COMMUNICATION 


Any solution of a communication problem must be based on an 
analysis of the particular situation in which the problem occurs 
and an application of general principles about communication. 
It is possible, on the basis of findings from research, to formulate 
a number of principles about the forces in an organization which 
direct the flow of communication. 

You may have heard at one time or another that communica- 
tion flows downward all right in an organization; the problem is 
to get communication fro 1 below. This is only partially true. In 
fact, any generalization that communication flows down, up, or 
across is equally false. Communication is like a piece of driftwood 
on a sea of conflicting currents. Sometimes the shore will be 
littered with debris; again it will be bare. The amount and direc- 
tion of movement is not aimless or unidirectional, but is a response 
to all the forces—winds, tides, and currents—which come into 
play. 

What forces direct communication in an organization? They 
are, on the whole, motivational forces. People communicate or 
fail to communicate in order to achieve some goal, to satisfy some 
personal need, or to improve their immediate situation. Let us 
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examine briefly some of the evidence from research which supports 
this statement. 

A study was made of the communication patterns among the 
personnel of a medium-sized government agency.' Everyone was 
included in the research, from the director to the janitor. It was 
found that people communicated far more to members of their 
own subgroups than to any other persons. They also preferred to 
be communicating to someone of higher status than themselves 
and tried to avoid having communication with those lower in 
status than themselves. The only exception to this tendency was 
when a person had supervisory responsibilities, which removed 
his restraints against communicating with particular lower status 
persons. When people did communicate with others of the same 
status level in the organization, there was a strong tendency for 
them to select highly valued persons and to avoid those they 
thought were making little contribution. 

Let us see if we can find a principle which explains these results. 
The formal subgroupings in an organization are usually based 
upon joint work responsibilities. There are strong forces, there- 
fore, to communicate with those whose work goals are the same 
as one’s own. A supervisor can accomplish his work objectives 
only by having relatively frequent contact with his subordinates 
(and he probably would like to have more contact than he has). 
The people in an organization who are most valued for their 
ability to contribute are those who can give the best information 
and advice. Others seek them out. These findings all seem to 
point to the same conclusion: 

1. In the pursuit of their work goals, people have forces acting 
upon them to communicate with those who will help them achieve 
their aims, and forces against communicating with those who will 
not assist, or may retard their accomplishment. 

In the midst of one study of a housing settlement,? a rumor 
swept through the community and threatened to disrupt the re- 
search. Turning their attention to this rumor, the investigators 
were able to trace its path from person to person. They were 
trying to understand the forces which led people to communicate. 





1 Jay M. Jackson, “Analysis of Interpersonal Relations in a Formal Organiza- 
tion,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of Michigan, 1953. 

2Leon Festinger, Dorwin Cartwright, et al., “A Study of Rumor: Its 
Origin and Spread,” Human Relations, I (1948), 464-486. 
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Later on they tested their understanding by deliberately planting 
a rumor in an organization and again tracing its path by the use 
of informants. They concluded that people will initiate and 
spread rumors in two types of situation: when they are confused 
and unclear about what is happening and when they feel power- 
less to affect their own destinies. Passing on a report is a means 
of expressing and alleviating anxiety about the subject of the 
rumor.* 

Let us consider one more fact before we draw a general con- 
clusion from these findings. Studies in industry, in a hospital, 
and in a government agency all yield the same result: people want 
to speak to higher status rather than lower status persons.5 Why 
are there these strong forces on people to direct their communica- 
tion upwards? Higher status persons have the power to create for 
subordinates either gratifying or depriving experiences. These 
may take the form of tangible decisions and rewards, or perhaps 
merely expressions of approval and confidence. Lower status 
persons need reassurance about their superiors’ attitudes, evalua- 
tions, and intentions towards them. We can conclude that: 

2. People have powerful forces acting upon them to direct their 
communication toward those who can make them feel more secure 
and gratify their needs and away from those who threaten them, 
make them feel anxious, and generally provide unrewarding ex- 
periences. 

Personal needs largely determine the content of communication 
to others of different status. There is evidence that subordinates 
often are reluctant to ask supervisors for help when they need it, 
‘because this might be seen as a threatening admission of in- 

jadequacy.® And superiors tend to delete from their communica- 
tions to subordinates any reference to their own mistakes or errors 

’ Kurt Back, Leon Festinger, et al., “The Methodology of Studying Rumor 
Transmission,” Human Relations, III (1950), 307-312. 

* For an illustration of this in a hospital setting, see Jay Jackson, Gale Jensen, 
and Floyd Mann, “Building a Hospital Organization for Training Administra- 
tors,” Hospital Management, September, 1956, p. 54. 

5 See Elliot Mishler and Asher Tropp, “Status and Interaction in a Psy- 
chiatric Hospital,” Human Relations, IX (1956), 187-206; Jackson, “An- 
alysis of Interpersonal Relations in a Formal Organization;” Tom Burns, “The 
Directions of Activity and Communication in a Departmental Executive 
Group,” Human Relations, VII (1954), 73-79. 


® Ian Ross, “Role scaennuunan in Supervision,” Ph.D. Thesis, Columbia 
University, 1957. 
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of judgment.’ I am sure that these findings are in accord with 
the experiences that many of us have had in organizations. 

A third principle which helps us understand the flow of com- 
munication is this: 

3. Persons in an organization are always communicating as if 
they were trying to improve their position. 

They may or may not be aware of their own behavior in this 
respect, but the evidence indicates that they want to increase their 
status, to belong to a more prestigeful group, to obtain more power 
to influence decisions, and to expand their authority. Talking up- 
wards may be a gratifying substitute for moving upwards. Persons 
in an organization who are attracted to membership in a particular 
department or group will feel inclined to direct much more com- 
munication in that direction than will those who do not want to 
belong to it. If they are excluded or barred from membership and 
their desire to belong persists, they increase their communication 
even further, as if doing so represents a substitute for actually 
moving into the desirable group.® 

A study of the role relationships of three types of professionals 
who work together in the mental health field®*—psychiatrists, 
clinical psychologists, and psychiatric social workers—found that 
the direction, amount, and content of their communication to 
one another can be predicted largely from two factors. These are 
(1) their perception of the other professions’ power relative to 
their own and (2) how satisfied they are with their own power 
position compared to that of the other groups. The general prin- / 
ciple that forces act on persons to communicate so as to improve 
their relative position in the organization seems to be supported by 
all these findings. 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF COMMUNICATION 
Recent research also has something to tell us about the con- 


7 This finding is from an unpublished study of a public utility company by 
Alvin 4 
8 Experimental evidence exists for this statement in Jay Jackson and Herbert 
Saltzstein, Group Membership and Conformity Processes (Ann Arbor: Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics, University of Michigan, 1956), p. 89; see 
also Harold Kelley, “Communication in Experimentally Created Hierarchies,” 
Human Relations, IV (1950), 39-56. 

® A. Zander, A. R. Cohen, and E. Stotland, Role Relations in the Mental 
Health Professions (Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan, 1957). 
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sequences of communication when various conditions exist within 
an organization. Again, it is not possible to state that a particular 
type of communication always has the same effect unless we 
specify the conditions in which the generalization holds true. At 
the present time, however, the evidence from research appears to 
warrant four general conclusions. 

1. The effect of any particular communication depends largely 
upon the prior feelings and attitudes that the parties concerned 
have towards one another. 

Findings from a number of different studies support this state- 
ment. During World War IL, hostile attitudes and negative stereo- 
types existed between the inhabitants of a housing project for 
industrial workers and the members of the surrounding commu- 
nity. An action research project was undertaken’ to increase 
contact between these two groups. It was found, however, that 
after increased contact the attitudes and feelings of these people 
became polarized: those that were initially positive became more 
positive, and those that began by being negative became even 
more negative. The effect of stimulating greater contact could 
have been predicted only from a knowledge of the pre-existing 
attitudes and feelings. 

; In another study of the communication patterns in a large 

organization, it was found that increased communication did 
make people more accurate about others’ opinions, but only when 
they initially trusted one another and already were in consider- 
able agreement.'! When people are in disagreement or do not 

trust one another, an increase in communication does not neces- 
sarily lead to greater understanding. 

Another study discovered that frequent communication among 
personnel made working for the organization either more or less 
attractive for them. The mediating factor was whether the per- 

‘sons who were in constant communication valued each other's 
contribution to the work of the organization.” 

2. The effect of any particular communication depends upon 

10 Leon Festinger and Harold Kelley, Changing Attitudes Through Social 
Contact (Ann Arbor: Research Center for Group Dynamics, University of 
Michigan, 1951). 

11 Glen Mellinger, “Interpersonal Trust as a Factor in Communication,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, LII (1956), 304-309. 

12 Jay M. Jackson, “Reference Group Processes in a Formal Organization,” 
Sociometry, in press. 
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the pre-existing expectations and motives of the communicating 
persons. 

Executives of a large organization were asked to indicate on 
a check list how much time they spent with each other and what 
were the subjects of their interactions.”* In one third of the an- 
swers the men disagreed about the topics of their communica- 
tion. For example, one reported that he had been discussing 
personnel matters with another; the latter thought they had been 
discussing questions of production. When these executives dif- 
fered, each assumed that the problem with which he was per- 
sonally most concerned was what they had really been talking 
about. 

The subjects of this study were men with an engineering back- 
ground. They consistently overestimated the amount of time 
executives spent on production matters and underestimated the 
amount of time spent on personnel problems. The impressions 
their communication made upon themselves had been shaped by 
their own goals and motives. 

From this and other studies it seems clear that the consequences 
of communication are limited by people's interest in achieving 
certain effects and their lack of concern about achieving others. 
They are inclined to remember and feel committed to those 
decisions which are consistent with their own expectations and 
motives. 

3. The effect of a superiors communication with a subordinate 
depends upon the relationship between them and upon how ade- 
quately this relationship satisfies the subordinate’s needs. 

Communication between superior and subordinate often has 
consequences which neither of them anticipates or welcomes. It 
is especially difficult to avoid problems of misinterpretation or 
ineffectiveness in this area. 

In one organization it was found that some employees who 
received frequent communication from their supervisor became 
more accurately informed about their supervisor's real attitudes; 
but this was not true for other employees who also had constant 
contact with their supervisor.** The difference was traced to 
whether a supervisor said he trusted his subordinates. When he 





13 Burns, op. cit. 
14 Mellinger, op. cit. 
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did not trust them, he was more guarded in what he said to them 
and revealed less of his true feelings. A lack of trust between 
superior and subordinate thus can act as a barrier to the creation 
of mutual understanding. 

We have discussed how people’s need for security directs their 
communication toward higher status persons in an organization. 
A study in a public utility company” varied experimentally the 
kind of communication supervisors gave their subordinates. Em- 
ployees became anxious and threatened in response to two dif- 
ferent conditions: when communication from their supervisor 
was unclear and when the supervisor was inconsistent in what 
he said from one time to another. 

We have also pointed out that the persons in an organization 
tend to communicate as if they were constantly attempting to 
improve their positions. This result is consistent with the finding 
that the experienced employees in an organization resent close 
supervision,’ since closeness implies that their power and pres- 
tige are less than they want them to be. 

The study of the senior staff members in a British engineering 
plant, referred to earlier, led to the discovery of a process of “status 
protection.” When these men received instructions from their 
superiors, they often treated the items as merely information or 
advice. In this manner they in effect achieved a relative improve- 
ment in their own position in the authority structure, by acting 
as if no one had the right to direct their activity. 
| Thus the findings from laboratory and field research point 
unequivocally to the supervisor-subordinate relationship as one 
of the crucial factors determining the effect of a supervisor's 
communication to subordinates. Another major consideration is 
whether the subordinate stands alone in his relationship to the 
supervisor or belongs to a group of peers in the organization. 

4. The effect of a superior’s communication with a subordinate 
depends upon the amount of support the subordinate receives 
from membership in a group of peers. 

15 Arthur Cohen, “Situational Structure, Self-Esteem, and Threat-Oriented 
Reactions to Power,” a chapter in Dorwin Cartwright, ed., Studies in Social 
Power (Ann Arbor: Research Center for Group Dynamics, University of 
Michigan, 1959). 

16 This finding is from an unpublished study by Jay Jackson, Jean Butman, 
and Philip Runkel of the communication patterns and attitudes of employees 
in two business offices. 
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An experimental study has demonstrated the remarkable effect 
that belonging to a group of equals has on a subordinate con- 
fronted by a powerful and directive superior.‘7 Being a member / 
of a group decreased a person’s feelings of threat and freed him to / 
disagree with his supervisor and make counter-proposals. The | 
person who had the moral support of membership in a group 
reacted to his supervisor's communication with less defensive and 
more problem-oriented behavior. 

A considerable body of evidence also indicates that a group acts 
as a source of “social reality” for its members and thus provides 
them an opportunity to validate their ideas and opinions.'** When 
communication from a superior is directed to a group as a whole 
rather than to isolated individuals, it is likely that more accurate 
transmission of information is achieved. 

PROBLEMS OF COMMUNICATION ARE OFTEN SYMPTOMATIC 


From our discussion thus far, I think it should be clear that 
what we call communication problems are often only symptoms 
of other difficulties which exist among persons and groups in an 
organization. To summarize what has been said or implied, I 
should like to point to four problems which people in organizations 
must solve in order to overcome barriers to communication: 

1. The problem of trust or lack of trust. Communication flows 
along friendship channels. When trust exists, content is more 
freely communicated, and the recipient is more accurate in per- 
ceiving the sender's opinion. 

2. The problem of creating interdependence among persons: 
common goals and agreement about means for achieving them. 
When persons have different goals and value systems, then it is 
especially important to create mutual understanding about needs 
and motives. 

3. The problem of distributing rewards fairly, so that people’s 
needs are being met and so that they are motivated to contribute 
to the over-all objectives of the organization. Nothing can be so 





17 Ezra Stotland, “Peer Groups and Reactions to Power Figures,” a chapter 
in Dorwin Cartwright, op. cit. 

18 See, for example, Jay M. Jackson and Herbert D. Saltzstein, “The Effect 
of Person-Group Relationships on Conformity Processes,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, LVII (1958), 17-24. 
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THE THREE ERAS OF MANAGEMENT COMMUNICATION 
C. J. Dover*® 


In historical perspective, management's employee communica- 
tion effort has undergone vast changes, both quantitative and 
qualitative. The most significant change, however, has been in 
content. So viewed, communication from management to em- 
ployees has had three periods: 

1. The Era of Entertainment (Pre-World War II) 

2. The Era of Information (The 1940's) 

3. The Era of Interpretation and Persuasion (The 1950's) 

These labels, of course, are broad generalizations. However, 
although the three classifications overlap and although the his- 
tories of some companies are unrelated to the three classifications 
into chronological periods, the total evidence supports the three- 
fold analysis. 


Tue Era or ENTERTAINMENT (PrE-WorLp War II) 


Prior to World War II company efforts in communicating with 
employees are relatively obscure. However, it is clear that 
organized employee communication efforts were puny by today’s 
standards. Much of the effort which did occur was channeled 
through the pages of employee publications of one kind or another. 

The major emphasis in these printed materials, so far as we 
know from the sketchy available facts, was on employee enter- 
tainment and service-type content. Company publications thus 
dealt largely with choice items of gossip, social chit-chat about 
employees, notices of birthdays and anniversaries, jokes, notices of 
local recreation and entertainment opportunities, etc. 

Exceptions to this general pattern, of course, occurred. A few 
of the company publications between the Civil War and World 
War II departed, from time to time, from the pattern of providing 
only entertainment. There were occasional exhortations to lead 
clean, moral, and thrifty lives, some attacks on the evils of “demon 
rum,” some attacks on the “bolsheviks,” and some printed resist- 
ance to early attempts at unionization. Particular periods, too, 

* Mr. Dover is a consultant in communication and group relations for the 
General Electric Company. This article is adapted from his book Effective 
Communication In Company Publications, published in 1959 by the Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th St., N.W., Washington. 
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brought changes in content and purpose. World War I, the tem- 
pestuous twenties, the great depression, and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt's administration—all brought zigs and zags in content. 

Nevertheless, content of the type which characterizes the post- 
World War II period was a rarity between the midnineteenth 
century and World War II. 


Tue Era or Inrormation (THE 1940's) 


After the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor, wartime influences 
brought many changes in the field of management-to-employee 
communication. First, the tremendous pressure on business and 
industry to produce in greater quantities than ever before led to 
cost-plus contracts which made the cost of company publications 
and other communication media a matter of small concern. 
Second, there was an emerging belief, spurred by developments 
in the social sciences, that informed employees were produc- 
tive employees. These items and other factors brought a sub- 
stantial quantitative increase in employee communication. Spe- 
cifically, the number of employee publications mushroomed from 
about 2,000 in 1940 to 2bout 6,000 in 1950. 

The most significant change of this decade, however, was in 
content. For example, the number of employee publications 
offering only entertainment and service-type content—probably 
in excess of ninety per cent prior to 1940—dropped to forty-three 
per cent of the total by 1948.1 

The new emphasis in content was on informing employees 
about the company—its plans, operations, and policies. Typical 
of this new material were reports on company growth and ex- 
pansion, the outlook for the business and the industry, company 
financial reports, and information on productivity, costs, and em- 
ployee benefit plans. This decade also saw abortive efforts to 
inform employees about “free enterprise,” in typical Madison 
Avenue language and generalities. Slick, but ineffective, this 
effort, which was masterfully lampooned by contemporary writers, 
died an early and deserved death. Managers came to understand 
that specific, illustrative communication was required to show 
readers how the private competitive enterprise system really 
works. 


1 Opinion Research Corporation, Targeting the Employee Publication (July, 
1952), p. 41. 
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Entertainment and service-type content, however, was not en- 
tirely eliminated. Managers wisely realized that a proper balance 
of both types of material was necessary to retain substantial reader- 
ship and to maintain employee interest in company communica- 
tion materials. 

Interpretative and persuasive materials also were used during 
the 1940's, but except for wartime exhortations to produce more, 
observe security measures, buy bonds, etc., the accent during the 
decade was primarily on “give employees the facts; give them 
more information.” Attempts to interpret data, to offer manage- 
ment opinions, or to motivate specific employee action were gen- 
erally frowned upon. 

That employee communication content during this period was 
primarily a combination of entertainment-service and information 
materials is shown by a survey made soon after the end of the 
decade by the Policyholders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company.” Eighty-eight editors, asked to outline 
the underlying purposes of their company publications, spoke the 
most frequently of such aims as: 

“To give information on company operations, policies and problems.” 
“To draw individuals into closer contact with the company.” 


“To make employees feel they are members of a single organization.” 
“To help employees understand each other.” 


Tue Era or INTERPRETATION AND Persuasion (THE 1950's) 


The old functions of giving information, providing entertain- 
ment, and performing services continue to be the staple items in 
the efforts of management to communicate with employees, but 
the “Era of Interpretation and Persuasion” adds new features. 
Prominent among these are (a) interpretation—i.e., emphasizing 
or explaining the significance of the facts in terms of employee 
or reader interest, and (b) persuasion—i.e., urging employees or 
readers, on the basis of the facts as they have been interpreted, to 
take specific action or to accept management's honest ideas and 
opinions. 

Much teeth-gnashing and hair-pulling still ensue among the 
managers of business and industry when interpretation and per- 
suasion are discussed. Although most accept the need for interpre- 


2 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Employee Publications (1951), 
pp. 6-10. 
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tation and engage in it, the majority still lack the confidence and 
the courage necessary for authorizing and practicing persuasive 
techniques. 

Instances of interpretative and/or persuasive content, neverthe- 
less, are becoming increasingly common. Here are some recent 
examples: 

( Union-management relations ) 

“Mr. Reuther’s attacks on plow-back profits are a real disservice to his 
UAW members and to the country at large . . . . It is most unfortunate when 
the economic power of a labor minority is so great that its wage-inflation 
pressures prevent productivity increases from being shared by the whole 
community in the form of lower prices.” (Ford News) 

(Wages) 

“Wage setting is not an exact science, and there will always be personal 
opinions that the rate for a given job is either too high or too low. 

“Nonetheless, we do the best we can to be fair. And let no one think for 
a moment that Thompson wages are only average. Actually they stand with 
the best in the community, and it’s our hope to always keep them so.” 
(Thompson Products Friendly Forum.) 

(Strike) 

“The strike now seems inevitable unless employees, themselves, can bring 
the combined strength of their opinions into clear focus for their union 
officials. 

“You owe it to yourself, and to your family, to face the issue squarely. 
With nothing to gain, can you justify making the tremendous sacrifices re- 
quired in order to let your union officials carry out their vain attempt to 
force the Company to go back on its contractual and moral obligations and 
adopt a practice of promoting qualified employees solely on the basis of 
seniority, regardless of their relative ability?” (Louisville General Electric 
News.) 

Opinion Research Corporation’s continuing study of employee 
communication trends provides additional evidence that the “for 
your entertainment only” era of employee communication has 
become obsolete. Less than five years after the 1948 report that 
only forty-three per cent of the company publications surveyed 
offered “entertainment only,” ORC reported that the percentage 
had dropped to zero!* 

Many factors point to the inevitability of a continued trend 
toward more interpretative and persuasive content in manage- 
ment-to-employee communication. One is the deterioration in the 
public prestige of businessmen, who are fast learning that the 
cause of this decline is not so much deficiencies in their deeds as 
it is their historical reluctance to speak up forthrightly. Another 


3 Op. cit., p. 41. 
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factor is the emergence of union officials as one of the nation’s 
most powerful political groups. Still other factors contributing to 
increased interpretation and persuasion are stiffening domestic 
competition, inflation in general and particularly the wage-cost 
inflation which threatens to price many businesses out of the 
market, continued polarization of power in the federal govern- 
ment, heightened foreign competition, and increasing interna- 
tional tensions. 

These and many other factors are causing managers of business 
and industry to realize that they are not receiving the greatest 
possible return for their one billion dollar annual investment* in 
company publications and that they should give greater attention 
to trying to solve certain problems which affect both employees 
and management. Thus, interpretation and persuasion in em- 
ployee communication, already practiced by most of the leaders 
in the field, is the emerging pattern of the 1950’s and probably 
will be the dominant pattern of the future. 





*C. J. Dover, Effective Communication In Company Publications (Wash- 
ington: Bureau of National Affairs, 1959), p. 15. 
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CLASSMATES MARCO POLO: A PROJECT IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES, ENGLISH, AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Ravpu C. Lee*® 


The last six words of this title are from Dr. James B. Conant’s 
The American High School Today, where they summarize an em- 
phasis particularly noteworthy as coming from an eminent scientist 
in this day of science-education jitters; the first three are the name 
of an experimental project carried out jointly by high schools in 
Thomson, Georgia, U.S.A., and Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, Estados 
Unidos Mexicanos. The purpose of Classmates Marco Polo 
(CMP) was to inculcate attitudes of international, cross-cultural 
tolerance into the relatively plastic personalities of youngsters, 
using as subjects students in the schools mentioned. An essential 
part of the method was instruction given each group separately in 
Interlingua, a formulation derived from what has been called 
Standard Average European (SAE).! The writer served as 
teacher in Thomson and as supervisor-chaperon of the activity 
in Georgia, Mexico, and in between. 

Although the evolution of the project is not the topic of this 
article, enumerating the groups which co-operated provides valu- 
able insight into the complexity of the undertaking and gives 
possible guidance to anyone wishing to duplicate the experiment. 
The following officials and organizations contributed to the suc- 
cess of CMP: the public school authorities of Thomson, who 
agreed to a limited participation in the project on condition that 
a foreign counterpart school would do likewise; state school 
officials, who supported the local decision; Mr. C. E. Ostrander, 

* Mr. Lee, who received his B.A. degree from Mercer University in 1925, 
has spent most of his life as a small-town businessman. A few years ago 
he began what he hopes will prove to be “public service in amateur socio- 
linguistics.” He will appreciate comments on the present article. 

1 This phrase seems to have been originated by B. L. Whorf (see John B. 
Carroll, editor, Language, Thought and Reality, Massachusettts Institute 
of Technology and John Wiley and Sons, 1956). The designation SAE is 
used by preference in this article for the reason that it is not implicated in 
the hypothesis of “world language” or even unqualified “international lan- 
guage.” Indeed, the writer considers it an open question whether the word 
language properly should refer to an always nonnative, indirectly learned 
linguistic system as contrasted with the vernaculars belonging to the respec- 
tive historical speech-and-culture communities. To mediate this issue, as 
between language, say, and code, the writer has seen the term communicese 
used. 
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U.S. Information Agency head in Monterrey, who promised to 
help if civic groups would sponsor the project and if financial 
support would be forthcoming; the Rotary clubs of the respective 
cities, which satisfied Mr. Ostrander’s conditions; the Instituto 
Regiomontano, a leading Monterrey private school for boys, which 
provided the participants for the Mexican half of the “twinned” 
CMP classes. 

The Thomson school officials, to be more specific about their 
role, furnished classroom space, made available a daily fifty- 
minute period within regular school hours, and gave credit for 
the language course as an elective. The principal decided which 
students could take such an elective largely on the basis of re- 
quired subjects completed, rather than scholarship. In both 
schools the CMP nonacademic sponsors furnished teachers, books, 
and classroom facilities, and made all arrangements for the ex- 
change of visits. 

The project was in two parts: the period of language instruc- 
tion, which was the same as the school year, and the exchange of 
visits by the two groups of young people. The remainder of this 
article will describe these two stages and comment upon certain 
implications of the experiment. 

Tue Periop or INsTRUCTION 

Instructional materials for the class of nine high school juniors 
and seniors in Georgia and the fifteen adolescents in Mexico in- 
cluded the Interlingua-English Dictionary, the Interlingua Gram- 
mar, and the 80-page, profusely illustrated Interlingua a Prime 
Vista.? Both teachers had a copy of each of these, but the students 
received only the Prime Vista. There were hopeful intentions of 
exchanging tape recordings, photographs, and other materials 
between the twinned classes, but otherwise each teacher was on 
his own.’ 
~ 2 Alexander Gode, Interlingua-English, a Dictionary of the International 
Language (New York: Storm Publishers, 1951). 

Alexander Gode and Hugh Blair, Interlingua, A Grammar of the Inter- 
national Language (New York: Storm Publishers, 1951). 

Alexander Gode, Interlingua a Prime Vista (Interlingua at Sight) (New 
York: Storm Publishers, 1954). 

8 The writer, who is not a teacher but who has developed a deep interest 
in cross-cultural communication, served as instructor of the Georgia group, 
because he was unable to secure a professionally trained person. The Monter- 
me on was professionally prepared and among other subjects taught 

nglish. 
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These textual renditions of SAE cater primarily to written com- 
munication and consequently are not as explicit as they might be 
regarding pronunciation. The instructors met this problem—a 
serious one since the two groups eventually would need to com- 
municate orally through SAE—by stressing so-called “continental” 
usage from the outset. Nevertheless, the most serious inadequacy 
of the textbook material was its nonsupport for the aural-oral 
mastery of basic speech patterns phrased in vocabulary geared 
to teen-age interests and usage. In the structural aspects of the 
system, however, the Prime Vista proved to be well graded, and 
the visual illustrations were effective. 

Tue Visits 

Four of the Thomson students trained in SAE, four students who 
had studied high school Spanish, two drivers, the wife of one driver 
as female chaperon, and the writer went by chartered bus to 
Monterrey, where they spent ten days with the Mexican members 
of the experiment. Eight of the Monterry group and their in- 
structor, Sr. Roberto Reyes, joined the “U.S. Americans” for a 
five-day tour to Georgia and a twelve-day period centered in 
Thomson. Thus the two groups had twenty-seven days together. 
Unfortunately some of those who received training in SAE the 
preceding winter were unable to participate in the cross-cultural 
visits in the role of guests, but all participated to some extent as 
hosts in their respective home communities. 

Objective data concerning the value of a year’s training in SAE 
as a means of communication for students of two native languages 
are lacking, but certain subjective evidence bears out the writer's 
opinion that the project was successful. Sr. Francisco Castano, a 
Monterrey Rotarian who witnessed the first face-to-face meeting 
of the two groups, expressed amazement at their ability to com- 
municate in SAE. Furthermore, the Mexican youngsters testified 


* The writer hopes he will be forgiven for this, so far as he knows, personal 
invention. He has observed Canadian and the other Americans subjected to 
the expropriational use of the hemispheric designation, a usage which, by 
sheer innocence of the pre-emption, was both a clue to U.S. provincialism 
and a hint of how unconsciously “Yankee Imperialism” can operate. Small 
matter tho’ it be, can anyone be sure that such things are operationally in- 
significant in the all-important determination of emotional set, or attitude, 
toward such a concept as American (i.e., hemispheric) Solidarity? 

5 This successful first meeting is particularly remarkable because me- 
chanical problems prevented the planned exchange of recordings until the 
school year was almost finished. Such an exchange probably would have made 
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that SAE was superior to Spanish as a medium of communication 
with “U. S. Americans.” They used the former, of course, in con- 
versing with the Thomson students, and they employed the latter 
on two occasions when they met and talked with college students 
with two and three years of Spanish. 


IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The project obviously has important implications in the field of 
social study, and the preceding section indicates clearly that a 
year’s instruction in SAE makes it possible for students of high 
school age to converse satisfactorily. In addition, the writer came 
to the following personal conclusions: 

1. Progress in SAE created interest in linguistic structure and 
forms, despite an initial hostility to such considerations.* A possi- 
ble reason for this result is that SAE possesses enough strangeness 
and novelty to provoke curiosity and yet is familiar enough to 
avoid the discouraging unintelligibility of a natural foreign 
language. 

2. The study of sentence structure, inflections, and other lin- 
guistic methods of conveying meaning in SAE produced compari- 
sons with the native language. In nearly all instances these 
comparisons highlighted important features of English grammar, 
and they did so with a minimum amount of irrelevant effort. By 
contrast, even closely related ethnic languages have, with respect 
to each other, many idiosyncracies that are difficult for a non- 
native to learn and that have no significant value for increasing 
skill in the learner’s native language. 

3. The relative simplicity of SAE renders it an efficient medium 
for increasing English vocabulary. As compared with Latin, for 
instance, it has these advantages: (a) its vocabulary is based on 
roots and prototypes which are easier to recognize than the classi- 
cal forms; (b) its vocabulary not only includes all Latin forms 
still current but also includes non-Latin items that have been in- 
corporated into diverse modern vernaculars; (c) its relative sim- 


oral communication even easier than it was. During the twenty-seven days 
that the group was together, a marked improvement occurred in the quick, 
accurate comprehension of spoken SAE. 

® Typical remarks of students were: “Now I can see more sense to gram- 
mar’; “I thought grammar was just a bunch of rules for people that liked 
that sort of thing”; “If I knew the rule, I never could be sure when to use it, 
so I usually fell back on what sounded right”; “Grammar would get me so 
mixed up I couldn’t be sure any more what did sound right.” 
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plicity of inflections saves time, and this saving permits three to 
four times as much vocabulary practice as in an equivalent study 
of Latin. 

4. The experiment with SAE suggests several plausible lin- 
guistic and social values worthy of further investigation: (a) the 
study of SAE, developing as it does an awareness of form and 
structure, should facilitate the mastery of foreign languages; (b) 
the study of SAE by emphasizing that the relationship of native 
tongue to foreign language is one of continuity and not one of 
two separate compartments should tend to reduce “language 
prejudice”; (c) the appreciation of SAE as essentially the Western 
European tongue creates an advantageous position for approach- 
ing the languages of other regions—e.g., those of the Orient; (d) 
the study of SAE may produce a sort of cross-fertilization between 
“English-thinking” and, say, “French-thinking.” Perhaps more 
than any other manmade creation, the languages of the world 
reflect, by omission and by emphasis, the priorities and relation- 
ships of operational truth as experienced historically by the re- 
spective speech communities.’ Thus a skill in French, for instance, 
automatically helps one to “think like a Frenchman.” Properly 
graded, the study of a formulation which is both English and 
French may well provide a degree of linguistic-cultural insight 
and personality enrichment within reach of those to whom it 
has been largely unavailable in the past—specifically, the some 
eighty-five per cent of the “U.S. American” children whom edu- 
cators regard as unfit for the study of a foreign language.*® 

These four conclusions may be taken unequivocally to indicate 
that the writer is convinced of the value of studying SAE for 





7 “Western culture has made, through language, a provisional analysis of 
reality, and, without corrections, holds resolutely to that analysis as final. 
The only correctives lie in all those other tongues which by aeons of inde- 
pendent evolution have arrived at different but equally logical, provisional 
analyses.” B. L. Whorf, op. cit. 

8 This inference is based on: (1) evidence that approximately fifteen 
per cent study a modern foreign language (Reports of the FL Program, the 
Modern Language Association, New York, 1955); (2) expert opinion as 
represented by Dr. James B. Conant in The American High School Today 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959). Dr. Conant urges 
at least four years study of any one language, a stricture which, however well 
founded, involves more than most students can afford; and he pointedly 
addresses his surprisingly heavy foreign language emphasis to the “aca- 
demically talented” fifteen per cent. 
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general linguistic development, independently of its evolutionary 
potentiality as a medium for Pan-Occidental communication. He 
recommends, however, that educators should teach SAE before 
children reach teen-age, for by then much of the native linguistic 
elasticity is lost and most youngsters have been innoculated, as it 
were, against linguistic appreciation. Perhaps for the maximum 
value to the largest number, carefully graded SAE instruction 
should be introduced between ages ten and twelve. The work 
this first year should emphasize basic speech patterns through the 
aural-oral technique and carry forward appropriate vocabulary 
development; attention to reading, writing, and structure should 
be minimal. 

The next year, along with reading and writing SAE, the course 
would evolve into a language study (the child’s first) in the sense 
of providing a critical analysis of linguistic methodology. The 
expository part of the textbook might well be in SAE, which also 
might be the major tongue in the classroom. The text should in 
all practicable ways juxtapose corresponding aspects of SAE and 
the native system. The aim should be for analysis to emerge 
naturally from obvious contrast with a minimum of abstraction; 
thus each system should reinforce the concrete reality of the 
other so that functional parts of each would the more readily be 
appreciated as such. At the end, with major attention having been 
shifted gradually to ramifications of the native system, SAE will 
have been used like a ladder that one throws away, once the point 
of vantage has been reached. 

At any rate, further teaching of SAE would probably not be 
necessary, as students desiring greater proficiency could develop 
it by themselves. Obviously the interest in proficiency would be 
expected to increase on a gradient closely related to the rate 
of the spreading of SAE among diverse speech areas. Finally, al- 
though the study of SAE may be regarded as a “throwaway” tool 
or expendable stage property for basic language teaching, even 
this role would meet an urgent need of general education; in addi- 
tion, this elementary study of SAE would provide a sound base 
for exploring its more sophisticated potentialities and for facilita- 
ting direct cross-cultured communication. The CMP groups, as the 
body of this article indicates, found this latter purpose both lin- 
guistically practical and personally rewarding. 
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The Forum 


Milestones come more frequently during the early stages of 
any undertaking than they do later when almost all is routine 
and but little is new and different. Whether the delight accom- 
panying this series of firsts outweighs the later comfortable sense 
of security probably depends upon the individual personality. 

Your schizophrenic editor (see the June Journal for his minor 
essay on ambivalence toward editors) again finds himself pulled 
in both directions. His personality is such that he would like to 
have both: a predictable future of great quantities of publishable 
articles and an adventurous tomorrow bringing new and unfore- 
seen experiences. 

Possessing a quick ear for even the faintest sound of a “first,” 
your editor can identify a number of milestones, not all pleasant, 
in the six months since his Early American Royal tattooed the 
June Forum. Preferring cheeriness to gloom—at least in public 
—he will confine himself to two, neither of which causes alarm. 

The first of these two milestones—and this one certainly is 
pleasant—is the initial response to his call for contributions to 
“The Forum.” Mrs. Connie Andrews takes over the closing 
part of this column with a lively essay on “What Is the Function 
of an Amateur in a Professional Society?” Her plea for the ama- 
teur is in reality the case for the unfettered thinker. 

Mrs. Andrews’ contribution illustrates the type of material de- 
sired for “The Forum.” What she says is thoughtful and provoca- 
tive, but the length, the topic, and the style are hardly those of 
the formal article. Her letter is appreciated; the hope is that 
others like it will follow. 

The second milestone caused the same feeling of temporary 
shock which occurs when one glimpses a friend unexpectedly 
in a distant place. In looking through another learned journal, 
the editor for the first time encountered a printed article which 
he and his advisers had rejected. Significant questions quickly 
arose in his mind: “Had he and his staff missed a gem, or did 
this event prove that The Journal has higher standards than 
some of its counterparts?” 

These questions, of course, lead to a larger consideration, 
“What are the proper criteria for deciding whether an article 
should be published?” Current policy is to demand that a sub- 
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mitted paper say something concerning communication which 
is worthwhile, which has not been said previously, and which 
does not occupy more space than the material justifies. The ob- 
jection that this statement is too general to provide a meaning- 
ful guide to prospective authors is valid, and perhaps a later 
issue will include an elaboration. The generalization, however, 
creates an essential point of reference for developing a detailed 
set of criteria. 

Even though such a canon remains unverbalized, our readers, 
we trust, will agree that the articles in the December issue are 
worthy of their time. Bess Sondel, author of the well-received The 
Humanity of Words, writes about “Communication in the Teach- 
ing-Learning Experience.” Two articles, one from outside the 
business world and one from inside, consider different aspects of 
industry. Psychologist Jay M. Jackson writes about “The Organiza- 
tion and Its Communication Problems,” and Mickey Dover, also 
an author of a recent book, describes “The Three Eras of Manage- 
ment Communication.” Finally, Ralph Lee calls upon his personal 
experience for an enthusiastic and thoughtful account of his “Class- 
mates Marco Polo” project. 

Departments in this issue include Elwood Murray’s guest edi- 
torial entitled “We Go, But Too Slowly,” and another fine book 
review section edited by Martin Andersen. The Research Notes 
department again is missing, and for this omission the editor is 
apologetic. This feature, according to letters and conversations, 
is the most popular one in the magazine, and we are indeed sorry 
that nothing has been available for three consecutive issues. Burt 
Byers’ CCCC department is omitted for lack of space. 


But offsetting this regret is our pleasure in presenting the 
letter from Mrs. Andrews. 


Dear Dr. Thompson: 


Your letter brings to mind a question I have been considering 
for some time. Namely—What is the function of an amateur 
in a professional society? 

In clarifying my use of the word “amateur” I will quote John 
W. Campbell, who defines an amateur as “one who thinks and 
studies and works in a field in which he is not a qualified pro- 
fessional, and does not claim professional standing or authority.” 
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This is opposed to the idea of an amateur as a professional-in- 
the-making. More specifically I am referring to a state of mind, 
an amateur outlook, or attitude. 

There is an essential difference between the functions of the 
professional and the amateur. From the professional we expect 
the function of advice and action based on authority. “. . . the 
essence of Professional standing is high-reliability work, non- 
speculative. The essence of Professional is predictable reliability. 
Therefore Professional status and speculative exploring of possi- 
bilities, of improbables-that-may-be-important, are mutually ex- 
clusive. The amateur always has been the source of major break- 
through ideas.” (Campbell again. ) 

The amateur as a professional-in-the-making is a student aim- 
ing towards the level of the professional man. In the course of 
time his work becomes more and more modeled on that of the 
authorities in his field. Until he himself has reached the level 
of his peers he cannot act as a professional. One of the require- 
ments for this level is that he must be able to back his statements 
with known facts. Thus his position in a professional society be- 
comes clear: he must remain an observer. 

But what of the amateur outlook, which such a student may 
gradually abandon as he nears the professional level? What of 
speculation? Speculation without knowledge or with incomplete 
knowledge cannot be conscientiously offered in the guise of au- 
thoritative professional opinion. And yet it often happens that 
ideas drawa from speculation which is based on incomplete 
knowledge may provide breakthroughs, as Campbell puts it, or 
at least valuable input to the thinking of experts, who can better 
judge their application and significance. 

Back to the original question—Would the speculation of the 
amateur be useful to a professional society if it is clearly labeled 
as such and does not claim authority? 

And further—Can there be an area of meeting, a point of ex- 
change, between the questioning, spirited, enthusiastic specula- 
tion of the amateur outlook, and the balanced, authoritative 
judgment of the professional? 

It occurs to me that such a meeting place might be available 
in the Journal and that the Journal might provide the medium 
for introducing the function of amateur speculation—labeled as 
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such—into the NSSC. Accordingly, I would like to submit the 
following idea for your consideration. 

How about devoting a section (column, series, “Notes from 
an Amateur’s Notebook,” or what have you—) to questions and 
speculations—the challenging aspects of communication. 

The column would have as its theme the spirit of adventure. 

The column would report on certain projects of research being 
conducted in the various fields and relate these to the trend— 
the complete picture—of research in general communication. 
(Ex: Stanford Research Institute’s work on the tech info prob- 
lem. ) 

It would report on developments which on the surface have 
little connection with the field of communication, but which, 
given a little thought, actually have a basic tie-in. (Ex: The 
function of science fiction as a “language” for conditioning the 
mind to understand and develop new concepts. ) 

Each column would follow a pattern including these three 
parts: 1) the report or description of a project, area of interest, 
or idea; 2) the tie-in with communication theory and specifically 
to the members and work of the NSSC; and 3) the take-off into 
new directions in thought and possibilities. 

The writer would be writing in two roles: reporter and 
“dreamer.” 

Again—the purpose of such a column would be to utilize the 
advantage of the amateur’s enthusiastic, speculative outlook, in 
a capacity where it would be expected and therefore accepted. 

Who would write the column? Anyone who wished to discuss 
a subject as an amateur. Remember that an amateur has been 
defined as “one who thinks and studies and works in a field in 
which he is not a qualified professional, and does not claim pro- 
fessional standing or authority,” and that therefore any profes- 
sional can function as an amateur—in a field other than the one 
in which he claims professional status. The proposed column 
would be a medium not so much for amateurs as against profes- 
sionals, but rather for the amateur outlook as against the profes- 
sional viewpoint. 

I would be interested in hearing your reaction to this idea. 


Sincerely yours, 
C. S. ANDREWS 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Martin P. Anpersen, Editor 


PropaGANDA ANALysis. By Alexander L. George. Evanston, Ill: Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1959; pp. xxii+291. $6.00. 


In the modern world the political elite in all governments engage in propa- 
ganda as an instrument of political policy both in war and peace. That is, they 
produce symbolic material, usually linguistic but not necessarily limited to 
this, designed to have certain effects on their friends or their enemies. The 
study of the semantical problems involved, the efficiency of the symbolic 
material in relation to the produced effects, and, particularly, the relations 
between the propaganda content and the several levels of intent “behind” 
the propaganda have resulted in the development of a highly specialized 
department of communications research. 

One of the important, if little known, operations in World War II was 
the monitoring and analysis of the propaganda broadcasts of the enemy. 
In the United States this task was assigned to the Foreign Broadcast Intelli- 
gence Service of the Federal Communications Commission. Two general 
purposes were served by these analyses: (1) to describe what was being 
said by the propagandist, and (2) to infer the intention and strategy under- 
lying these propaganda communications. Propaganda Analysis is a systematic 
examination of the methodologies of these analyses, and, in the light of 
postwar information, the accuracy of the FCC analysts’ inferences and pre- 
dictions. In other words, were the predictions and inferences based on 
analyses of specific propaganda communications by specialists trained in the 
use of sophisticated research techniques any better than the “educated 
guesses” of informed observers, journalists, etc.? Speaking broadly, the 
author’s answer is a qualified “yes.” In the course of arriving at this 
answer he undertakes an extensive examination of the theory and techniques 
of communications content analysis as applied to propaganda communica- 
tions with special reference to the methodology of inference. The major 
portion of the book is devoted to these problems. 

In Lasswell’s oft-quoted description of communications research—who says 
what, to whom, how, and with what effect—content analysis is concerned 
with the what. In its more rigorous form, it is a process of categorizing 
symbolic material (words, sentences, or nonverbal symbols) according to 
stated criteria in such a manner that the results may be quantified and sub- 
jected to statistical treatment. A less rigorous form of content analysis is not 
primarily concerned with quantification, but with qualitative descriptions of 
content. The first of these Dr. George calls “frequency” content analysis, 
and the second “non-frequency” content analysis. As he implies in a long 
discussion of the various uses and relative values of these methods, the two 
procedures are not necessarily mutually exclusive. In the case of propaganda 
analysis, as distinct from other types of content analysis, the rigorous coding 
procedures required in frequency (quantitative) analysis tend to rule out 
content attributes which occur infrequently and to ignore the structural 
interrelationships of the parts of a communication. Although not amenable 
to precise statistical treatment, for the purposes of propaganda analysis these 
may be very important. 

Content analysis has many uses in communications research; but in the 
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case of propaganda analysis as conducted by the FCC analysts, its primary 
aim was to make inferences regarding the opponent’s intentions, strategy, 
policy, expectations, and estimates of the existing situation. This, of course, 
was the heart of the whole operation; but for the analyst it is hazardous, 
since it involves the assertion of a relationship between a content indicator 
(symbol) and noncontent attributes (e.g., intent) of the communicator. 
Dr. George deplores the fact that there is no systematic communications 
theory by which values, attitudes, etc., of a communicator may be predicted 
from the manifest symbols he employs. As desirable as such a theory would 
no doubt be, its absence has not prevented social psychologists from using 
symbolic indicators of variables not accessible to direct observation in atti- 
tude testing, public opinion polls, personality tests, etc. Much if not all of 
the data of social and clinical psychology consists of symbolic material. The 
problem of inference and the related problem of validity may not be by- 
passed, and they undoubtedly present peculiar difficulties in the case of 
content and propaganda analysis, but they are not essentially different from 
similar problems in other areas of social research. 

In spite of these difficulties, Dr. George’s study of a selected sample of 
the inferences of the FCC analysts, when they were checked against infor- 
mation obtained from independent sources, was found to be eighty-five 
per cent correct. The author is careful to point out that, as impressive as 
this score appears to be, in the absence of statistical tests of significance and 
reliability, it must be accepted with caution. 

These results, although interesting, do not, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
constitute the chief contribution of Propaganda Analysis. In this brief review 
it has not been possible to do full justice to its detailed examination of the 
techniques, theory, and problems of propaganda analysis, and the logic and 
methodology of inference. Together these make the book a major contribution 
to this aspect of communications research. 

But it is not a book for the layman. The subject matter is technical, and 
Dr. George’s somewhat awkward exposition makes no concession to the 
limitations of the nontechnical reader. Although the book has a name index, 
its use would be greatly enhanced, even for the professional reader, by an 
extensive and analytical subject index. 

—FRANKLIN FEARING 
University of California, Los Angeles 


INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR AND Group ACHIEVEMENT. By Ralph M. Stogdill. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1959; pp. xii+352. $5.00. 


Most of the literature on groups falls into one of three categories: (1) 
descriptive material concerning the operation or outcomes of groups, (2) re- 
ports on experimental studies concerning groups, or (3) dogmatic, how-to- 
do-it treatises and texts on group participation and leadership. With only a 
few exceptions not much systematic attention has been paid to the develop- 
ment of a theory on group behavior. This book by Ralph Stogdill is an 
admirable presentation of a theoretical statement of the relationship between 
individual behavior and group achievement. 

At the risk of oversimplifying, the essential of Stogdill’s theoretical system 
lies in his concept of an organized group “as an input-output system in 
unstable balance.” Individual input behaviors of performances, interactions, 
and expectations operate through mediating variables to group output 
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achievements of productivity, morale, and integration. The book is organized 
so that the input behaviors are dealt with in separate chapters. Other chapters 
deal with group structure and operations and with group achievement. 
Finally, there is an excellent summary chapter. Each chapter presents detailed 
and carefully reasoned sections on theory and on research applicable to the 
theory advanced. 

As Stogdill himself points out, this book is not a complete treatment of 
a theory of groups. Little attention is paid, for example, to matters of group 
leadership or the unique position as leader that an individual group member 
may occupy. In some places, also, the statement of theory needs refinement 
and clarification. A final limiting feature should be noted. It is somewhat 
puzzling and disturbing to those of us who work in speech and in the study 
of communication to find not a single reference to research done in these 
areas by specialists in group discussion and conference. The list of 794 
references at the end of the book contains not a single entry from such 
journals as The Quarterly Journal of Speech, Speech Monographs, or The 
Journal of Communication. 

Despite these limitations, this book is a valuable addition to the literature. 
The theoretical formulations developed here deserve careful reading. The 
review of the research contained in each chapter is well done and, except for 
the omissions mentioned above, quite complete. All in all, the book is a 
careful, thoughtful, and important presentation. 

—N. Epp MiL_er 
University of Michigan 


PROFESSIONAL Creativity. By Eugene K. Von Fange. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959; pp. ix+260. $4.95. 


This is undoubtedly the best book yet produced on creative thinking for 
professional people. It makes no attempt to cover all the research findings 
or theory in creativity but was obviously written by a man who was aware 
of most of it. The book is as complete as it needs to be, and as authoritative 
as it can be considering our vast ignorance of the dynamics of imaginative 
problem solving. 

Von Fange is an engineer. As such, he likes things to be clear and based 
on objective evidence. He is pragmatic and writes his book accordingly. It 
may be argued that this attitude makes the book less valuable for the 
reader who must solve people-problems than for the reader with thing- 
problems. But no one book can be all things to all people and still retain 
a high level of relevance for any minority. It should be frankly evaluated 
for what it is, and not for what we might hope it were. Nor should the 
foregoing be interpreted to mean that the book is valueless to the reader 
with people-problems. The first half of the book will be instructive to any 
professional reader. And even the second half, which is more heavily slanted 
toward the mechanical problem, can be translated for greater generality of 
application by an intelligent reader. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of this book is its attitude toward 
creative thinking. Most of the previous books have permitted too many 
readers to get the impression that creative thinking is an end or, at least, 
a prime means. Von Fange’s orientation makes it clearer that imagination 
is one important factor in the problem-solving process and that neither 
imagination nor problem solving is an end in itself. 
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Whereas the advertising man’s problem is often solved merely by the 
uniqueness of his idea—achievement of uniqueness being almost the cen- 
tral problem—Von Fange places no value on uniqueness per se. 
is a book which emphasizes logical, intellectual acceptance of the use 
imagination as a tool, rather than enthusiastic, inspired acclamation of 
as a personality trait or as a “way of life.” Mind you, there is an equal 
amount of “truth” in both approaches, and each is weakened to the extent 
that it neglects the other. The psychology (and philosophy) of creativity 
is not wholly rational and a completely rational explanation of human cre- 
ativity is more than a mere contradiction of terms: it represents an un- 
imaginative devotion to reason as a source of human knowledge. (Perhaps 
in the long run the emotional approach is the more valid epistemologically— 
but this may be too “creative” an idea for most logicians to accept.) 

In any case, an author must write to a specific audience or lose all audi- 
ences. There is that audience which may be “clinically” diagnosed as re- 
quiring the inspirational approach. Several excellent and effective books 
have been written for that audience. But one hesitates to call the members 
of that audience “professional people.” By and large, the professional man 
is annoyed and even repelled by the emotional appeal, and far more sig- 
nificantly affected by the logos and the ethos of the writer. Both of these 
Von Fange has in plenty, plus a readable style and not a few original ideas. 

—Francis A. CARTIER 


Air University 


MANUAL OF AMERICAN ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. (Revised Edition.) By 
Clifford H. Prator, Jr. New York: Rinehart & Co., 1957; also Accent 
Inventory and 2 LP 7” Records to accompany Manual. Combination price: 
$4.00. 


Publication of Clifford H. Prator’s Manual of American English Pronun- 
ciation with its accompanying Accent Inventory and 2 LP records constitutes 
a worthwhile contribution to the teaching of English as a second language. 
Aimed primarily at teachers who have to instruct students with diverse 
language backgrounds in the same ——- * no means an ideal situation 
linguistically—the Manual meets a pressing 

According to Prator, the Manual is pe hey for “adult and literate stu- 
dents who have studied English several years back home or who have had 
some practical experience with the language in this country.” (xi) Exercises 
are constructed on the basis of frequency counts of errors in English made 
by students with different linguistic backgrounds. Many of the drills appear 
in conventional orthography rather than in phonetic transcription, indicating 
that the author expects little real difficulty among the users of his text 
between the sounds and spelling of English. The Manual is clearly not for 


Prator’s book rests on the belief that errors in pronunciation are due not 
so much to phonemic substitution (that is, substitution of sounds in the 
native language for sounds in the target language) as to “the cumulative 
effect of many departures from the phonetic norms of the language.” (xiv). 
Hence, instead of working down from the phonemics of a language to its 
allophonic variations, Prator works up from the phonetic level. So far as 
the student is concerned, the results are the same, though the phonemic 
approach is the more sophisticated. 
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The Manual contains fifteen lessons, beginning with an exposition of the 
phonetic alphabet (with the exception of a few items, the transcription is 
really sage ye continuing with a classification of vowels (lesson 2), 
presentation of unstressed vowels (3), sentence-stress and rhythm (4), 
intonation (5 & 6), classification of consonants (7), initial and final conso- 
nants (8), and problems of I and r and syllabic consonants (9). The first 
nine lessons constitute the nucleus of the book, the remaining six dealing 
with minimal vowel contrasts (10 & 11), consonant substitutions (14 & 15), 
the so-called “long” and “short” vowels (12), and the relationship between 
spelling and pronunciation of stressed vowels in English (13). Lessons 12 
and 13 present a theory of partial validity and are the least attractive in the 
book. They had better been omitted, since in any event they violate the 
unity of conception of the text—mastery of the sounds of English. 

Prator’s choice of materials for the student has been generally felicitous. 
The lesson on unstressed vowels comes early in the book and attempts to 
correct one of the most frequent sources of errors in pronunciation: the 
failure of most foreign speakers to reduce vowels when they are not stressed. 
Suprasegmentals are treated extensively, but there are some things one might 
question. All pauses are indicated by a single bar, and no distinction is made 
among various types of juncture. Pauses, moreover, are defined notionally. 
For better phrasing, Prator urges the student to divide his sentences into 
“thought groups,” but he does not explain what he means by this term. 
Introduction of the concept of immediate constituents might have enabled 
him to give a more systematic description. His advice to the student partly 
to rely on punctuation as a guide to improved phrasing also rests on tenuous 


Prator’s treatment of aspiration seems somewhat reniote from language 
learning. Instead of contrasting the initial strongly aspirated stops /p,t,k/ 
with their minimal contrasts /b,d,g/, he flatly states that “voiceless conso- 
nants are aspirated at the beginning of a word.” (72). Since aspiration is 
relative, this may well be so, though the /s/ in so certainly has less aspira- 
tion than the /t/ in toe. And if the German student in Prator’s example says 
/zo/ instead of /so/, the error is one of phonemic substitution, not merely a 
departure from the “phonetic norms” of the language. His characterization 
of final voiceless continuants like /f,s/ as “strongly aspirated” seems also 
rather eclectic. 

Despite these minor weaknesses, the Manual is very useful. Drills and 
exercises are plentiful, though there are perhaps top many exercises requiring 
a conscious knowledge of theory on the student’s part. Theory of language 
learning had better remain the exclusive property of the teacher; otherwise 
there is danger that too much class-time might be devoted to matters about 
language rather than mastery of language. 

Along with the Manual are published an Accent Inventory, which enables 
the teacher to diagnose a student’s difficulties in pronunciation and two LP 
records that are well-made and indeed invaluable to the student. 

—Wiu1aM ScHwaB 


Michigan State University 
Group-CENTERED LEADERSHIP. By Thomas Gordon. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1955; pp. xii+366. $5.50. 


Group-Centered Leadership is a fascinating book. Like William James’ 
The Varieties of Religious Experience, it furnishes glimpses into the psychic 
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experience of individuals, revealed era carefully reported testimony. 
The people we come to know are leaders and discussants whose experiences 
in group relations constitute the “case” data reported. The book is also 
a case study of the author’s own intellectual and emotional experiences 
while exploring the dynamics of groups. One is reminded, in this connection, 
of Jonathan Edwards’ famous Faithful Narrative of the Surprising Work 
of God in Conversion of many hundred Souls in Northampton, etc., pub- 
lished in 1737. The comparison is not capricious; Dr. Gordon clearly shares 
the New England divine’s twin devotions—to scientific observation and the 
release of souls. Group-Centered Leadership does not rank with works by 
James and Edwards either in literary merit or in depth, yet it is a fervent 
book, a personal document, and an absorbing and competent report of ex- 
periments in group behavior. Its scope, motivation, and tone are foretold 
in the phrases of the Preface. Says Dr. Gordon, the idea that “the leaders 
of different groups in which people work, play, learn, and worship” might 
set processes in motion by which individual group members may throw 
off “the shackles of . . . dependency upon real or imagined authority” has 
“become for me both a challenge and a devotion.” 

Part One of the book comprises five chapters. It sets forth the author’s 
assumptions concerning “good” and “bad” social behavior and concerning 
the objectives of groups and the ends of leadership. A sketchy survey of 
some of the barriers to effective group fuctioning and an excellent review 
of previous research on group-centered leadership complete the section. 

Dr. Gordon assumes that the ultimate social good for individuals is “free- 
dom from dependence,” that the ultimate objective of group experience is 
“self-actualization,” and that the ultimate end of group leadership is to cre- 
ate conditions under which the fullest degree of “self-actualization” through 
group experience is attained by all participants. That these assumptions are 
debatable, the author candidly admits. That they are at least as reasonable 
as their opposites, he cogently argues. He does not consider that the social 
and moral antithesis between authority and democracy, which he asserts, 
may be untrue to fact or may be corrigible. However, given his assump- 
tions, probability unquestionably lies on the side of his inferences and con- 
clusions. 

Part Two of this work reports findings derived from a group-centered, 
nondirective Workshop for religious workers, conducted at the University 
of Chicago in 1950. The experiences of the Workshop Staff, who were the 
“leaders” of the program, and research data collected on the Workshop 
participants are skillfully and objectively reported in six chapters. The evi- 
dence supports the conclusion that group-centered, nondirective “leader- 
ship” probably contributed to the psychic maturation of most Workshop 
participants. But three important questions go unanswered: (1) Was there 
any significant growth in substantive knowledge concerning religion or re- 
ligious education? (2) Which aspects of personal maturity can be certainly 
attributed to the nondirective leadership exercised by Staff “leaders” and 
which aspects should be attributed to the unreported readings, lectures, and 
other stimuli that were also a part of the Workshop experience? (3) Is the 
model of client-centered psychotherapy a valid model for group activities 
where psychotherapy is not the primary justification for the experience? 
To this reviewer, at least, the story of the University of Chicago Workshop 
furnishes reasonable proof that nondirective leadership of groups has psycho- 
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therapeutic value, but the case study seems to shed little light on the ap- 
propriateness of such leadership in groups that exist for other than psycho- 
therapeutic purposes. 

Part Three, entitled “Case Study: An Industrial Situation,” is presumably 
intended to answer such questions and doubts as I have raised. It is a re- 
port of Mr. James Richard’s attempts to apply group-centered leadership 
in the Red Jacket Manufacturing Company, Davenport, Iowa, and a digest 
of evaluative research done in connection with the project. The report and 
the research data clearly demonstrate that client-centered and group- 
centered behavior by an administrative leader can improve human relations 
in industry. But the leadership methods used in the industrial setting were, 
apparently, very much less radical than those applied in the University of 
Chicago Workshop. 

And so, one closes the book without quite knowing whether its importance 
lies in the methodology supposedly discovered and revealed or in the inti- 
mate glimpses one has had of how the sense of discovery relieved the ten- 
sions of the author, the Workshop Staff and participants, and a Plant Su- 
perintendent. Precisely what is “group-centered leadership”? Where on the 
continuum between wholly directive and wholly nondirective leadership 
lies that segment of behavior hereafter to be designated “group-centered”? 
There is no final, interpretive chapter that bounds the “essentially novel” 
view of leadership toward which Dr. Gordon aspires. But even without such 
important clarifications, and despite its tractarian overtones, Group-Centered 
Leadership remains a thoughtful, readable reminder that small groups can 
achieve far more than they (or some of their leaders) suppose, if they cre- 
ate and maintain patterns of thought and communication that reflect con- 
fidence in the group, rather than dependence upon a leader. It is a book 
worth owning and one that repays careful reading—whether as a psycho- 
logical document or as a research report. 

—Carroit C. ARNOLD 
Cornell University 


ORGANIZATION ... 
(Continued from Page 167) 


restrictive of the free flow of ideas and information, for example, 
as the feeling that you may not obtain credit for your contribution. 

4. The exceedingly important problem of understanding and 
coming to common agreement about the social structure of the 
organization. I can think of nothing which would facilitate more 
the free and accurate flow of communication in an organization 
than consensus about questions of work, authority, prestige, and 
status relationships. 
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WE GO, BUT TOO SLOWLY 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


emphasize. In no other learned society is there a greater encour- 
agement of communication among the many disciplines which 
bear upon their purposes. 

Yet we are going too slowly in these very directions. Consider- 
able reluctance prevents us from the breaking out of the old closed 
system of codes, rhetoric, phonetics, and linguistics. Our psy- 
chologists, group dynamics people, and sociologists tend also to 
remain within their own boundaries. For a long time very few 
scholars in general semantics and general systems theory were 
encouraged to submit articles to The Journal. There has been 
too little effort to explore the communication methodologies which 
are inherent in the works of many of the greatest of the philos- 
ophers of the past, and the tremendous potential in the organismal 
approaches from modern biology and space-atomic physics like- 
wise has been neglected. Among our leaders are writers, speakers, 
and scholars who, although they may know how they have become 
effective, have not been able to explain these matters. . .. When 
will we make the massive effort to study words in all of their 
relations instead of a closed system of the relationships of word 
to word, or media to media? When will we place mass media in 
their deeper grass-roots setting of person to person, and group to 
group, in the whole related electro-chemical, dynamic Universe 
out of which every message evolves? 

University of Denver —ELwoop Murray 
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ence and Other Values” —“The World Within: 
Ethics and Morality.” Introductions, section head- 
notes, varied and extensive questions, and sug- 
gested theme topics are included. 
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WRITING 2nd Edition 
WITH A PURPOSE 


A First Course in College Composition 


James M. McCrimmon 


Although the theme of this widely used text— 
effective writing must have a purpose—remains 
the same, the second edition has been reorganized 
and thoroughly revised. A new and improved 
Handbook of Grammar and Usage incorporates 
material on grammar and diction. The chapter on 
the research paper now follows the MLA Style 
Sheet and includes unique graphic illustration— 
a specimen research paper accompanied by the 
student note cards from which it was written. A 
re-definition of argument introduces elementary 
logic in a most effective way. Illustrations and 
exercises. 
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college texts intended to teach the 
student the four language skills 
of reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening. 
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“A fresh, sprightly, and truly integrated basic work 
in communication.” Kenneth Harwood, University of 
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IDEAS IN PROCESS 


An Anthology of Readings in Communication 


“This book will have great usefulness. | shall take every 
opportunity to recommend this book to others.” Bess 
Sondel, University of Chicago. 436 pp. * $4.00. 


EXERCISES IN COMMUNICATION 


A workbook designed for use with the Handbook, 
but equally useful alone or with other handbooks. 
182 pp. + $2.00. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS «+ 49 East 33d Street, N.Y. 16 








